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DEBORAH'S ORACLE 

By Elihu Grant 
Haverford College 

"They besought Deborah, a certain prophetess among them 
(which name in the Hebrew tongue signifies "a bee"), to pray to 
God to take pity on them and not to overlook them, now that 
they were ruined by the Canaanites." — Josephus Antiquity of the 
Jews v. 5. 

What was the chief function of Deborah in the war for deliverance 
which was waged in Palestine about the twelfth century b.c. ? To 
her have been assigned the rdles of poetess, Amazon, inciter to revolt, 
and generally the soul of the movement that led to the freedom and 
unity of Israel. It is questionable, however, whether these honors 
are well assigned on sufficient textual authority or whether they are 
not rather the result of imaginative play upon the manifestly impor- 
tant place occupied by this ancient woman. 

Judges, chapter 5, is of unusual value, whether as a literary 
masterpiece, a historical document, or as a picture of early Hebrew 
society. In spite of difficulties of text and translation, its arrange- 
ment is fairly clear. There is some difference of opinion as to the 
number of divisions which should be made in the poem, but compara- 
tively little variation of opinion as to where the main divisions fall. 1 
It contains a series of episodes which are welded into the unity of 
an ode of deliverance by the emotional power of the singer and the 
response of his hearers. The unity becomes true for our consciousness 
in the degree that we enter into the primitive interpretation. 

Each episode presents a picture or symbolizes an action. While 
there seems to be no literary nexus between the separate scenes, we 
should certainly feel the naturalness of the transitions which now 
seem so sharp if we heard a right interpretation of the song. Each 
strophic paragraph is a unit. Judg. 5:2-5 is a jubilant song of praise 
to Yahweh; 6-11 is a reflex of primitive society with its order and 

i Cl. G. A. Cooke, Com. on Judg., Camb. Bible, 1913, p. 54; E. L. Curtis, Com. on 
Judg., Bible lor Home and School, 1913, pp. 55 f. ; also Thatcher, Century Bible, Moore, 
Int. Crit. Com., Judg., p. 127, and literature there cited. 
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disorder. Verse 12 either joins two passages or interrupts, a long one, 
or is itself a short member of the series. Verses 13-18 note the mobi- 
lization of the folk; 19-22 represent the battle, and 23-27 the flight 
and death of Sisera; 28-30 is an antistrophic close and 31 an 
apostrophe. 

Next after chapter 5 our oldest authority is found in 4:4-22, a 
prose hero-tale. 

The fourth and fifth chapters of Judges contain valuable sug- 
gestion, perhaps illustration, of the literary relationship between 
the early prophetical prose writings (JE) and their antecedent 
poetic counterparts. While we may not say that the poem in 
chapter 5 is the only or immediate source of chapter 4, it is certain 
that there is relationship in some degree, for the theme of chapter 5 
appears in chapter 4. The leading literary fact concerning these 
chapters is the occurrence in each of a tale about Deborah, Barak, 
Sisera, and Jael. The event described about these persons is essen- 
tially the same in each chapter. 1 

The conflate tradition, in 4:4ff., says that Deborah was a 
prophetess, that she dwelt under the palm tree of Deborah, "and 
the children of Israel came up to her for judgment." 2 The refer- 
ence to judgment seems to mean her inspired decisions or oracles 
given in the cases submitted to her by the folk. In 4 : 6 ff . she gives 
such advice to Barak. It is a long prose piece interrupted by 
Barak, who seeks further aid through her company. According to 
the additions in the Greek versions Barak feels the need of further 
divination as to the precise day on which he is to strike the blow. 
Judg. 4:4 has called Deborah a prophetess, evidently in the primi- 
tive sense of prophecy. It is entirely likely that in Palestine, as in 
early Greece, "prophet" would be an appropriate designation for 
the interpreter of omens and the giver of oracular decisions in one. 
The period of Deborah was before the day of division of function 

1 Cf. Burney, The Schweich Lectures for 1917, London, 1919, under " Deborah," etc. 

2 The question Is interesting whether this was a "speaking- tree" or one that indi- 
cated the divine in some other way. A goodly amount of literature could be assembled on 
sacred trees, " the palm " and others. See Judg. 20:33; Gen. 14:7; Ezek. 47:19; 48:28; 
Josh. 19:33 (Judg. 4:11). Notice the "tree of the augurs," Judg. 9:37, and "tree of 
the oracle" in Gen. 12:6 and Deut. 11:30. M6r6=C=Ethiopic mart and cf. Babylonian 
baru, b&ri. See W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. 188: "The oldest altars, as we 
gather from the accounts of patriarchal sanctuaries, stood under actual trees." See also 
pp. 195 f. See W. Carleton Wood in JBL, XXXV, 45, 180, 184 ff. 
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seen in the later distinction of prophet and priest at the Hebrew 
shrines. To the prophetic writer of chapter 4 the figure of Deborah 
might seem nearly analogous to "prophet" in the usage of his 
own age. 

Judg. 5:12 is the counterpart and certainly the only remaining 
historical source and background of 4:6-10 and 14. The first half 
of 5:12 sounds to the writer as if it represented the consulter's 
appeal to the prophetess at the shrine. 1 Judg. 5:126 gives the 
decision or response to Barak's appeal. It is an encouragement for 
him to head the oppressed Hebrews in a revolt, and might well be 
the very expression of an oracular response; but even though not in 
the original words it doubtless stands nearer to such than the long 
prose passage in chapter 4. We know that oracles were frequently 
in rhythmic form, brief, sometimes cryptic. The twelfth verse 
stands in its present place because that is the appropriately dramatic 
position in the song to recall the leader's approach to the shrine. 
After setting forth the necessitous case of the country, the poet 
suddenly interjected the symbol of the scene at the oracle-tree of 
Deborah from which sprang the authorization to proceed with the 
summoning of the tribes and the effort for deliverance. 

From the combined traditions of the two chapters we gather 
that Deborah was not necessarily an Amazon but a much more useful 
personage, viz., the oracular personality at a famous seat where the 
perplexed resorted for divine aid. (Note that the Amazonian r61e 
is allotted to Jael; there would hardly be two such in the same 
artistic piece.) Barak was already the leader of the folk or was 
constituted such by the word from the oracle. The present writer 
inclines to think that he was the leader from the first and that he 
went to the shrine where Deborah presided to seek the guidance of 
the divinity. The oracular practice evidently spread about the 
Levantine arc and is in origin neither Hebraic nor Hellenic but 
preceded both folk and was inherited by them. 

There is nothing in the song to assure us that Deborah was its 
author. Certain critics have been convinced that the author was 
a woman, and such have usually indicated Deborah. Opinion has 
more often been on their side. The rhythmic gift has frequently 

1 Cf . Cooke's preference for reading of LXX Cod. A, Com. on Judg., in Camb. Bible. 
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been possessed by those who announced the decisions of the gods. 
Among the heathen Arabs gifted utterers of cadenced taunts were 
employed to hurl defiance and abuse at the foes. Like the satirists 
they were unbearably stinging in their effect upon the enemy. Often 
the poets were more dreaded than the warriors. The Semites believe 
that there is frequently more potency in curses and shafts of wit 
than in material weapons. If Deborah possessed poetic power of the 
degree shown in the ode, she surpassed most ancient prophetesses. 

Our resultant thesis is that Deborah was the attendant at an 
important oracular shrine known as The Palm, and that Barak on 
behalf of the revolting Israelites consulted the divinity at the oracle 
and received the interpretation through this oracular woman. The 
basic text for this is Judg. 5 : 12. Judg. 5 : 12a symbolizes the appeal 
to Deborah and 5: 126 the response which she gave. 1 

Now there are in the JE writings a number of suggestions of 
oracular seats, persons, and practices. Sometimes the allusions to 
them are fairly clear, at other times they are mere mementoes of 
ancient customs which have lost most of their point through the 
treatment accorded the sources by the prophetic schools. Such 
prose accounts lack just that which Judges, chapter 4, enjoys, that 
is, the original poetic version of the events which enables us to make 
a comparative study. That we have one such case in which an 
indisputably early poem and a prophetic prose account of the same 
events have been preserved is in itself an indication of much value. 

It is not necessary to suppose that all the extra material in 
chapter 4 as compared with chapter 5 is to be attributed to other 
early sources. Experience shows that each successive school or 
editor inclines to certain amplifications out of his own reflective 
processes. In fact, reflection tends to work in two directions, to 
add considerations not justified by the sources and to omit aspects, 
even archaeologically important elements, contained in a source. 
The suggestive echoes of early oracular practices in the JE and 
especially in the Deuteronomfc writings cannot be accounted for as 
later additions but rather as survivals in spite of a tendency to omit 

1 Hitzig, Gesch. des Volkes Israels (1869), p. 112: "Die Seele aber des Wagnisses war 
elne Iatromantis, wie der Grieche sagen wtirde .... Namens Debora .... und 
zugleich als Prophetin anerkannt." But why not (3o^5p6mos instead of 'IarpoMwris ? 
However, the analogy with Hellenic practice is seen. 
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just such data. 1 In Judg. 1:1 we read that "the children of Israel 
asked of Yahweh, saying, Who shall go up for us first against the 
Canaanites, to fight against them?" George F. Moore 2 renders 
"The Israelites inquired of Yahweh" and comments "consulted the 
oracle of Y" ; cf . 18 : 5. The phrase does not occur in the Hexateuch, 
in which the only reference to the consultation of the oracle (Num. 
27:21 P 2 ) is differently expressed." The same scholar reminds us 
that the phrase is used in Hos. 4 : 12, 3 Ezek. 21 : 26, and I Chron. 10:13. 
He thinks that the author of Judg. 1 : 1 "has in mind the oracle at 
Gilgal (2:1), long one of the most frequented holy places." 

In spite of the discouraging word about oracles in the Hexateuch, 
we find the practice indicated there. The phrase is indeed different, 
but in Gen. 25:22, in the account of Isaac and his barren wife 
Rebecca, we read that after the blessed response of Yahweh, itself 
probably the result of consultation, the pregnant wife, disturbed 
by her sensations, "went to inquire of Yahweh"; and we have in 
Gen. 25:23 a poetic symbol, if not the form, of the response: 

Two nations are in thy womb, 
And two peoples shall be separated from thy bowels: 
And the one people shall be stronger than the other people; 

And the elder shall serve the younger. 

Now, while verse 23 may not be contemporaneous with its events, 
as we believe Judges, chapter 5, to be, yet it probably comes from 
a similar book of poetry and song and is older than the prose context 
in which it is found. The question raised here is not one of historicity 
but of religious ideas. 

It seems to the writer that the contemporaries of the author of 
Gen. 25 : 23 were conscious of customs of oracle consultation analogous 
to those employed in other lands. Similarly it seems probable that 
Jephthah (Judg. 11:10) sought counsel according to the usage of 
oracles. See Judg. 11:11: "and Jephthah spake all his words 
before Yahweh in Mizpah." 

1 Some influential editor of the post-Deuteronomic age has made us his debtors by 
including in the Heptateuch considerable ancient lore, some of it bearing on our subject. 
He had a much more flexible imaginative gift than the later prophetic writers and could 
appreciate the fitness for a former age of practices no longer tolerable in his own. 

2 Judges, International Critical Commentary, seep. 11. 

s On Hos. 4:12 see Haupt, JBL, XXXVI, 89, who supplies qasm=oracle. 
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In Judg. 13 : 3 can we imagine the barren wife of Manoah failing 
to consult the divine power at a shrine about her case ? The story 
of Micah (Judges, chapters 17 and 18), his house of gods, and his 
priest is in point. There seems, in fact, no surprising lack of testi- 
mony to the existence of Palestinian oracles, but rather a failure to 
imagine how many such shrines existed and how often they were 
consulted. 

In the interesting twentieth chapter of Judges we are told that 
the folk consulted the deity at Bethel and were led on in a heart- 
breaking manner, by the responses, to two severe defeats before the 
final victory. How much of the confusion and evident schematiza- 
tion can be assigned to the several hands and ages, including the 
work of the priestly redactor, is discussed in the commentaries. 

By the time of the J writer religious leaders were inculcating 
a different concept of divine guidance from that associated with 
oracles. The inspiration of the greater prophet (Mic. 3 : 8) was the 
orthodox way, although doubtless the consultation of divinity at 
shrines was frequently the practice. By Deuteronomic times the 
local shrines were taboo in theory at least ; all the more wonder that 
so many reflections of oracular practices survive in a book like Judges. 
It is surmised that the latest of the great schools (P) is to be thanked 
for certain of the relics of primitive social and religious practice. 
The appeal at the oracular shrines was made constantly by the 
earlier Canaanites and often by the Hebrews. We have reason to 
believe that the custom never wholly ceased. Modern writers 
speak convincingly of its existence today. 1 The beginnings of these 
practices are lost in a remote antiquity. The materials for the study 
of the subject are plentiful. The neighbors of the Hebrews in Egypt, 
Syria, and Hellenic lands were accustomed to seek the aid of the 
unseen powers through the responses of the oracles. 

A few items are found in all the rites : 

1. Special spots or objects where human beings might more 
readily feel the approach to superior power. 

2. The taking of problems and often of gifts to the divinity or 
to the custodians of shrines. 

3. Sensuous media believed to be the vehicles of divine responses. 

1 S. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion Today. 
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4. Interpretation by the seeker or by an attendant at the shrine 
of the responses, in a manner or content germane to the problem. 

The power and fame of the shrines tended to increase. The 
rise of new cults did not necessarily overcome the oracles, which 
often lent themselves to or were taken over by successive faiths. 
Sometimes they suffered hostile attack, were suppressed, but quite 
as likely they survived disfavor and in some form or to some clientele 
continued potent. Certain of the ancient shrines have survived 
to modern times, some as holy cities, many as obscure shrines of 
the country folk. 

Among the services of oracle shrines we note : 

1. A private or restricted social service, often illicit. By their 
aid lost articles were found, woes of individuals attended to, and a 
sense of awe spread throughout the neighborhood. 

2. Next in importance was their service as religious and moral 
arbiters of large groups. 

3. They became powerful in politics. In this last and perhaps 
most glittering majesty the shrines were most vulnerable. If ever 
they were stripped of influence it was in the order 3, 2, 1, of the points 
above mentioned. 

The reputation of an oracle depended upon its inspiration, its 
ready responsiveness, and its wide and versatile appeal. Inspiration 
depended upon the residence or favor of the powers and was tested 
in the aptness of the shrine or divinity to meet the needs of appli- 
cants. If the oracle were too often dumb or wrong or special in its 
service, it would to that extent be circumscribed and in danger of 
atrophy. 

There is fascinating interest in the subject of oracles because 
they contain a persistent item of religion, the intercommunicability 
of the seen and the unseen, the reading of Nature's cryptograms, 
the appeal to the greater by the lesser, prayer and communion. It 
is one of the greater mysteries of religion, and we remember in this 
connection a passage from The Old Testament in the Jewish Church 
(W. Robertson Smith, p. 10) : "It is the inner history of the converse 
of God with man that gives the Bible its peculiar worth." 



